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U.S.  AND  CANADA  IMPORT 
MEXICAN  STRAWBERRIES 

The  United  States  imported  1.0  million  pounds  of  frozen  strawberries 
from  Mexico  between  June  16  and  30.    In  the  same  period,  Canada  imported 
0.2  million  pounds. 

These  purchases  bring  total  imports  of  strawberries  from  Mexico  this 
year  to  28.8  million  pounds  for  the  United  States  and  3«2  million  for 
Canada . 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS  reports  weekly  on  foreign  crop  and  livestock 
production,  consumption,  prices,  supplies,  and  trade.  It  is  distribu- 
ted free  to  persons  in  the  United  States  who  request  it.  If  you  no 
longer  need  this  publication,  please  tear  off  the  name-and-address 
imprint,  write  "Drop"  on  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Room  5922,  U.S.  Department    of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  RISE 
SLIGHTLY  IN  MAY 

U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled  23.6  million  pounds  in 
May- -up  1  percent  from  May  a  year  ago. 

The  value  of  May  1961  exports  was  $17.2  million,  compared  with  $17.7 
million  in  May  i960. 

Increases  were  recorded  this  year  for  flue-cured,  hurley,  and  Virginia 
fire-cured.    There  were  substantial  drops  in  exports  of  cigar  leaf. 

For  the  first  5  months  of  calendar  1961,  exports  were  9. 2  percent 
larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  i960.    For  the  first  11  months 
of  fiscal  I96I,  exports  were  kj6  million  pounds — up  11.5  percent  from  the 
first  11  months  of  fiscal  i960. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED :    U.S.  exports  by  type,  May  and 
January-May  i960  and  1961,  with  percentage  change 


(Export  weight) 


Type 


!  i960 


1961 


Percent: 
change 


January- May 

i960  ;  1961 


Percent 
change 


:  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000 

:  pounds  pounds  Percent    pounds    pounds  Percent 

Flue-cured  :  i8,oU6  18,851  +  ^.5     8^,79^    91,^78  +7.9 

Burley  :    2,227  2,779  +2^.8     10,706    11,163  +^-3 

Dark-fired  Ky.-Tenn  :        5I+8  223  -59.3       6,893      8,175  +18.6 

Va.  fire-cured  1/  :        232  30+  +31.0       1,813      2,263  +  2^.8 

Maryland  :        733  -33.2       3,552      ^,308  +21. 3 

Green  River  :        ___  6    560  307 

One  Sucker  :        ___  218  ---           I7I;         333  +  91.k 

Black  Fat,  etc  :        ^2  305  -31.0       1,953      2,036  +k.2 

Cigar  wrapper  :        k2k  265  -37.5       1,710  2/1,336  -21.9 

Cigar  binder  :        1+15  37  .91.1  7002/1,523+117.6 

Cigar  filler  :        229  5  -97.8          266  -83. 1 

Other  :       ikl  Ick  +16.3  95k     1,626  +70.^ 

Total  :  23,1137  23,6^7  +.9    Ilk, Cfj 3  12^,593  +9.2 

: Million  Million  Million  Million 

: dollars  dollars  Percent  dollars  dollars  Percent 

Declared  value  :      17.7  17.2  -2.8         83.8       91.5  +9.2 

1/  Includes  sun-cured.    2j  Includes  revision  in  L!arch  figure. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  products  in  May  were  valued  at  $9.5  million-- 
up  9*2  percent  from  May  i960.     Shipments  of  cigarettes,  at  1,926  million 
pieces,  rose  6.2  percent;  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  were  up  7«3  percent. 
Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  rose  51  percent.    For  the  first  5 
months  of  calendar  I96I,  total  valuation  of  all  tobacco  product  exports 
was  $^3»6  million- -a  gain  of  16  percent  from  January-May  i960. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:    U.S.  exports,  May  and  January-May 
i960  and  I96I,  with  percentage  change 


Products  and  value 


May 


i960    ;  1961 


Percent 
change 


January -May 


i960    ;  1961 


Percent 
change 


Cigars  and  cherrots 

(1,000  pieces). . 
Cigarettes 

(million  pieces) 
Chewing  and  snuff 

(1,000  pounds).. 
Smoking  tobacco  in 

(1,000  pounds). . 
Smoking  tobacco  in 

(1,000  pounds ) . . 
Total  declared  value 

(million  dollars). 


Pkg 
bulk 


1,636 

1,559 

9,913 

6,320 

-36.2 

1,813 

1,926 

+6.2 

7,752 

9,071 

+17.0 

55 

59 

+7.3 

359 

3^1 

-5.0 

93 

^3 

-53.8 

353 

315 

-10.8 

708 

1,069 

+51.0 

3,308 

2,995 

-9.5 

0.7 

9.5 

+9.2 

37.6 

^3.6 

+16.0 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 


BLUE  MOLD  AFFECTS  GREEK  TOBACCO  CROP 


An  outbreak  of  blue  mold  in  northern  Greece  may  cause  some  reduction 
in  the  tobacco  harvest  this  year. 

Late  reports  indicate  that  although  only  scattered  areas  are  affected, 
some  farmers  may  suffer  a  total  loss.    Low  temperatures  and  continued  rain 
are  blamed  for  the  disease. 

A  press  report  on  June  1^  mentioned  that  about  3,000  acres  of  tobacco 
were  affected  to  some  extent.    Extensive  spraying  and  the  beginning  of 
hot,  dry  weather,  however,  are  expected  to  minimize  the  damage. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  TOBACCO 
IMPORTS  SMALLER 


New  Zealand  imported  6.5  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in 
i960- -about  one  million  pounds  less  than  in  1959 •    The  United  States  was 
the  principal  source  of  supply- -accounting  for  5»5  million  pounds,  or  85 
percent  of  the  total.     Imports  from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  the  only  other  important  supplier,  amounted  to  892,000  pounds, 
compared  with  ^30,000  in  1959. 
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CANADIAN  TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION 
CONTINUES  TO  RISE 


Canadian  consumption  of  all  tobacco  products,  except  plug,  rose  again 
in  i960. 

Cigarette  sales  (based  on  tax-paid  withdrawals)  totaled  3^-3  billion 
pieces—up  l.h  percent  from  1959*    Cigar  consumption,  at  332  million 
pieces,  was  up  nearly  7  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Consumption  of  cut  tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing)  rose  a  little  from 
the  1959  level,  but  plug  sales  fell  off.  Snuff  rose  from  82^,000  pounds 
in  1959  to  872,000  in  i960. 

Filter-tipped  cigarettes  accounted  for  roughly  50  percent  of  cigarette 
sales  in  i960- -about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  United  States. 

Most  tobacco  products  sold  in  Canada  are  dornestically-rnade .    A  little 
over  one  million  pounds  are  annually  imported- -mostly  cigarettes  from  the 
United  States,  and  pipe  tobacco  from  the  Netherlands,  United  States,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:    Canada,  consumption  as  indicated  by  tax-paid 
withdrawals,  calendar  year  1958-60 

Product  ;     1958      ;     1959      ;  i960 

Cigarettes  (million  pieces )  :  32,kok  33,822  3^,289 

Cigars  (million  pieces)  :  323  311  332 

Cut  tobacco  (1,000  pounds)  l/  :  21,251  21,886  21,986 

Plug  (1,000  pounds)  2/  :  1,298  1,201  1,120 

Snuff  (1,000  pounds)  :  783  82^  872 

1/  Includes  smoking  and  chewing.    2J  Includes  smoking,  chewing,  and 
twist. 


CANADA'S  GRAIN  OUTLOOK  WORSENS 


Continued  drought  in  the  Canadian  grain  belt  caused  further  deteriora 
tion  in  prospects  for  the  1961  grain  harvest  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
July  3,  1961). 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported 
that  immediate  rains  were  urgently  needed  to  halt  rapid  and  widespread 
crop  losses  over  wide  areas.     In  most  areas  crops  on  summerf allow  land 
could  still  respond  favorably  if  rains  were    received  soon  but  crops  on 
stubble  land  were  being  written  off  in  many  districts. 

Pastures  continue  to  dry  up  and  hay  yields  are  generally  poor. 
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MOROCCO  AND  CUBA  SIGN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Morocco  and  Cuba  signed  a  trade  agreement  in  Rabat  on  March  29. 

The  pact,  effective  through  March  28,  1962,  is  the  first  Moroccan 
trade  agreement  with  a  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Chickpeas  and 
lentils  are  included  among  the  commodities  Morocco  will  export  to  Cuba. 
The  United  States  was  a  supplier  of  these  items  to  Cuba  before  diplomatic 
relations  were  severed. 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  ABOVE  LAST  YEAR'S 

Canadian  wheat  and  flour  exports  from  July  i960  through  March  1961 
totaled  222  million  bushels—about  11  million  more  than  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1959-60. 

Sales  of  wheat  were  made  to  Communist  China,  Russia,  and  Czechoslovakia 
earlier  in  the  year  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  13,  March  13,  and 
May  15).    Progress  is  being  made  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  first 
agreement  with  Communist  China,  which  calls  for  delivery  of  28  million 
bushels  by  November.    Six  million  bushels  have  been  exported  during  the 
July-April  period  (all  since  February),  and  of  this  amount,  U.7  million 
bushels  moved  during  April.     In  addition,  k,5  million  bushels  were  ex- 
ported to  Czechoslovakia  and  1.9  million  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  April. 
Exports  totaled  11  million  bushels  to  Communist  countries  during  April 
alone.    For  the  year  through  April,  16  million  bushels  moved  to  these 
3  countries,  compared  with  none  in  the  same  months  of  1959-60. 

Wheat  exports  accounted  for  193*9  million  bushels  during  July-March 
I96O-61,  compared  with  I83.3  million  the  previous  season.     Shipments  to 
Italy  were  ik.k  million  bushels--an  increase  of  12.3  million;  exports  to 
Japan  were  hi. 9  /million  bushels--an  increase  of  9  million. 

No  wheat  exports  went  to  Poland,  and  Algeria  during  July-March 
I96O-6I,  whereas  7  million  bushels  were  exported  during  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  earlier. 

Flour  exports  in  July-March  196O-61  were  slightly  above  the  27 
million  bushels  exported  in  the  same  months  in  1959-60.    About  36  per- 
cent of  the  flour  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  current  year-- 
about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  season. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  August  i960  through  April  I.961  (the 
first  9  months  of  the  Canadian  crop  year)  are  estimated  at  approximately 
237  million  bushels — nearly  27  million  more  than  during  the  preceding 
year. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    Canadian  exports  by  country  of  destination,  July-March  1959-60 

and  July-March  1960-61 


July-March  1959-60 


July-March  1960-61 


Country  of 
destination 


Western  Hemisphere: 
United  States 
Central  America 
Federation  of  West  Indies: 
Chile 
Ecuador 

Peru  , 

Venezuela 
Others 
Total 

Europe: 

Austria   

B  elgium-Luxembourg 
Czechoslovakia  .... 

France   

Germany,  West   

Italy   

Netherlands   

Norway   

Poland   

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom  .... 

U.S.S.R  

Others  =  

Total   

Asia: 

China  (Mainland) 

India   

Israel   

Japan   

Lebanon   

Pakistan  

Philippines   

Others   

Total  


Africa: 

Algeria   

Ghana  

Republic  of  South  Africa 

Others   

Total   


Oceania   

Unspecified  2/  : 

World  total   


7,815  : 

7,332 

:    15,147  :      7,966  ' 

7,818  ! 

15,784 

2,301 
8,617 

2,961 
20,249  i 
2,142 
*S  7QZ. 

2,543 
4,872 
5,667 
59,145 

3,037 

1  — 
:          98  • 

2/ 

!             2  ' 

k         T  sy      ill  t 

:    10,444  ' 

!  90 

:      2,301  J 
!      8,715  ! 

m  at 

:      2,961  : 
:    20,249  : 
:  2,142 
5,796 
1  2,543 
:  4,872 
s  5,667 
69,589  • 

!      3,127  . 

802 
8,047  : 
t  1,681 
s  5,526 

24,238  : 
:  14,440 
5,311 
•  2,819 

.  4,389 
.  56,319 
!  2,703 
2,069 

— 

112  < 

!  5 

:  1,012 

1  — 
'  9,973 

133 

!  802 

8,159 
:  1,681 
:  5,526 
!  24,238 

!  14,440 
5  ^16 

:  3,831 
.  4,389 

!  06,292 

:  2,703 
:  2,202 

117,328 

:  10,634 

:  127,962 

=  128,344 

j  11,235 

t  139,579 

5,940 
517 
33,018  1 
387 
3,139 
1,121  : 
2,920  ■! 

884  : 
:  33 
1  18 
'     3,635  i 
2,500 

!  5,940 

i  517 

33,902  i 
!  420 
:  3,157 

4,756  ! 

5,420 

:     1,289  i 
!  3,955 
1  1,538 
41,961 

:  1,718 
t  559 
871 

!       "~69  < 
.      1,182  : 
:  1,314 
1  2/ 
:  1,990 
:     1,793  ' 

t  1,289 
'  3,955 

1,607 
43,143 
i  1,314 
:  1,718 
:  2,549 

2,664 

47,042  i 

7,070  s 

54,112  . 

:  51,891 

•  6,348 

:  58,239 

1,863 

4,321 

266  : 

1,192 
.  1,208 

1,863 

!  1,192 
4,321 

i     1,474  : 

!         —  i 

1,065 
383 

!  — 

i  1,348 
i  1,220 

1  1,348 
.  1,065 
i  1,603 

6,450 

2,^00 

:      8,850  J 

1,448 

•      2,568  ■ 

4,016 

4,620  i 

15 

15  J  313 
4,620  :      3,976  ! 

34  i 

347 
3,976 

183,255 

27,451  s  210,706  :  193,938 

28,003  i 

221,9a 

2j  In  grain  equivalent.  2/  Less  than  500  bushels.  2/  Includes  seed  wheat  (July- 
March  1959-60,  and  July-February  1960-61.) 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  DRY  PEAS  DROPS 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 


Production  of  dry  peas  in  the  Netherlands  this  year  will  he  down 
considerably  from  1960,  according  to  early  estimates. 

The  area  planted  to  blue  peas  was  5  percent  below  last  year's  53,000 
acres.    Production  is  estimated  at  76,000  metric  tons  (1,675, 000  100-pound 
bags).    The  area  planted  to  marrowfats  was  20  to  25  percent  below  196o's 
acreage,  and  production  is  reported  to  be  about  22,000  tons  (i+85,000  bags). 

The  quality  of  last  year's  dry  pea  crop  was  not  up  to  usual  standards 
(Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  5>  i960),  which  resulted  in  greatly 
reduced  exports,  low  prices,  and  probably  accounted  largely  for  the 
reduced  acreage  planted  in  1961. 

DRY  PEAS:     Netherlands ,  acreage  and  production,  i960  and  1961 


Type 


i960 


Acreage 


Produc- 
tion 


1961 


Acreage 


Produc- 
tion 


:  Acres 

Blue  peas  :  53,176 

Marrowfats  ;  18,^ 

Total  :  71,610 


100-pound 

bags 


Acres 


1,680,985  50,500 
601,591  1^,300 


100-pound 

bags 

1,675,^96 
^85,012 


2,282,576    6^,800  2,160,508 


LARGER  TURKISH  FILBERT  CROP  EXPECTED 

A  larger  filbert  crop  than  last  year- -but  smaller  than  average — is 
expected  this  year  in  Turkey. 

The  1961  crop  is  tentatively  estimated  at  77,000  short  tons,  unshelled 
basis,  compared  with  the  revised  i960  pack  of  6U,000  tons,  and  the  195*+ 
through  1958  average  of  105,^-00  tons. 

Exports  in  the  196O-61  season,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  are  estimated 
at  69,000  tons,  unshelled  basis.    Should  the  present  1961  crop  forecast 
materialize,  Turkish  exports  in  196I-62  might  amount  to  approximately 
70,000  tons.     In  the  1959-60  season  they  totaled  105,900  tons. 

Stocks  on  hand  September  1  in  Turkey  are  expected  to  total  only 
1,000  tons,  unshelled,  contrasted  with  11,000  a  year  earlier  and  22,000 
2  years  earlier. 
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PAKISTAN  JUTE  ESTIMATE 
REVISED  DOWNWARD 

The  i960  jute  crop  in  Pakistan  was  estimated  recently  by  the  govern- 
mental Pakistan  Jute  Board  at  not  more  than  1,800  million  pounds,  or  a 
downward  revision  of  ^50  million  from  earlier  estimates. 

There  has  been  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  size  of  the  crop. 
The  harvested  area  was  reported  at  1,518,000  acres,  or  an  increase  of 
1^3^000  over  1959 •    A  proportionate  rise  in  production  would  have  made  a 
crop  of  well  over  2,350  million  pounds,  but  unfavorable  weather  that  both- 
reduced  the  crop  and  delayed  harvest,  together  with  some  difficulty  in 
transportation,  caused  considerable  concern  about  supplies.    Late  in  the 
fall,  the  crop  was  estimated  at  2,250  million  pounds. 

Speculation  in  the  market  was  difficult  to  control  in  the  face  of 
probable  scarcity  of  fiber  in  both  of  the  main  producing  countries- 
Pakistan  and  India.    Carryover  stocks  were  below  normal  in  both  countries. 
Fiber  was  reportedly  held  upcountry  for  higher  prices.    As  late  as  the 
end  of  May,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  East  Pakistan  expected  the 
crop  to  reach  2,2*4-0  million  pounds. 

Mills  had  difficulty  during  the  past  6  months  in  obtaining  enough 
jute  to  continue  production.    Prices  of  both  fiber  and-  manuf ac-tures  were 
exceptionally  high.    After  May  however,  prices  began  to  decline  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  large  new  crop  due  to  arrive  on  the  market  by  July  1. 

FRANCE  HARVESTING 
SMALLER  GRAIN  CROP 

Grain  production  in  France  this  year  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
large  i960  harvest,  according  to  the  first  official  forecast. 

A  large  part  of  the  reduction  is  in  wheat,  although  barley  is  also 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  record  crop  last  year.    Forecasts  for  oats  and 
rye  show  only  slight  reductions  from  the  i960  harvest. 

Wheat  production  is  forecast  at  353  million  bushels,  compared  with 
a  revised  estimate  of  ^05  million  for  last  year.    Reduced  acreage  accounts 
for  most  of  the  decline,  with  yields  averaging  only  slightly  less  than  the 
high  i960  yields.    Winter  wheat  acreage  was  down  about  20  percent  and, 
though  growers  increased  spring  wheat  acreage  sharply,  total  acreage  was 
10  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Barley  acreage  is  about  7  percent  larger  than  in  i960  because  of 
increased  seeding  of  spring  barley.    Yields,  however,  were  1^  percent  be- 
low last  year's  yields,  bringing  production  to  237  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  263  million  last  year. 
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Production  of  oats  is  forecast  at  185  million  bushels --only  slightly 
below  the  i960  crop  of  188  million.    Acreage  is  slightly  larger  but 
yields  are  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Rye  production  of  lh  mil- 
lion bushels  is  15  percent  less  than  last  year  because  of  reduced  acreage. 

SPAIN  REPORTS  SMALL  WHEAT  CROP 

Spain  is  harvesting  a  wheat  crop  of  120  million  bushels ,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  National  Wheat  Service. 

This  quantity  is  even  smaller  than  the  much-below-average  outturn  of 
132  million  bushels  last  year. 

Acreage  this  year  is  reported  at  ^.h  million  acres ,  compared  with 
10.^  million  last  year.    Two-thirds  of  the  area  is  in  winter  wheat  and 
one-third  in  spring  wheat.    Growing  conditions  have  been  unfavorable  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.    Hot,  dry  weather  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
May  affected  development  at  a  very  critical  stage. 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS  SHOW  GAIN 

U.S.  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  mohair,  sausage  casings,  beef,  veal, 
lamb,  and  mutton  were  considerably  higher  in  May  than  in  May  i960;  ship- 
ments of  lard  and  tallow  in  May  were  higher  than  in  previous  months. 

Lard  shipments,  although  18  percent  below  those  of  May  i960,  were 
the  largest  of  any  month  this  year.    Large  supplies,  with  somewhat  lower 
prices,  have  made  U.S.  lard  more  competitive.    Tallow  exports  were 
slightly  higher  than  in  May  i960.    The  U.S.S.R.  was  the  second  largest 
buyer,  taking  over  23  million  pounds  in  May. 

Red  meat  exports  were  17  percent  lower  in  May  than  in  May  i960. 
Most  of  the  decline  was  in  pork  and  canned  meats  (sausage,  baby  food, 
and  other  canned  meats).     Cuba  has  been  a  major  market  for  these  items 
in  previous  years.    With  increased  slaughter  and  lower  prices,  exports 
of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  have  averaged  well  above  those  of  May  i960. 

Variety  meat  exports  were  2k  percent  larger  in  May  than  in  the  same 
month  of  the  previous  year.    Increased  supplies  and  removal  of  restric- 
tions in  several  European  countries  have  stimulated  foreign  sales.  Ex- 
ports of  sausage  casings  were  considerably  higher  than  in  May  i960. 

Mohair  exports  of  more  than  1  million  pounds  were  ik  percent  larger 
in  May  than  in  the  same  month  of  i960. 

Exports  of  cattle  hides  and  calfskins  were  slightly  larger  than  in 
May  i960,  but  kip  skins  were  down  h  percent.     Sheep  and  lambskin  exports 
were  77  percent  larger  than  in  May  i960. 
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LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS:    U.S.  exports  of  selected  items,  May  i960  and  1961 
and  January -May  i960  and  196l,  with  percentage  change 


(Product  weight  basis) 


May 

January -May. 

Commodity 

* 
'• 

i960  ; 

1961  Percent  S 
: change 

i960  S 

1961  -: 

Percent 
change 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

» 

pounds  : 

pounds  .-Percent  j 

pounds  : 

pounds  : 

Percent 

■ 

_  / 

¥,~: 

1*9,825 

41,003 

-18  | 

280,545 

181,425 

-35 

Inedible  tallow  &  greases 

152,316 

152,529 

782,412 

701,270 

-10 

Edible  tallow  and  greases 

2/..: 

2,092 

1,177 

-44  \ 

7,810 

4,890 

-37 

Meat: 

* 
* 

2,591 

+25  : 

11,553 

13,302 

+15 

 : 

5,9^8 

3,930 

Oil 

-34 

,  31,210 

27,371 

-12 

136 

225 

+65  J 

528 

723 

+37 

^88 

+13 

1,023 

1,125 

+10 

68 

49 

-28  , 

457 

576 

+26 

 ; 

157 

115 

-27  i 

974 

605 

-38 

111 

he 

-59 

:  879 

421 

-52 

 : 

8,869 

7,394 

-17 

:  46,632 

44,123 

-5 

; 

8,063 

9,995 

+24 

;  47,825 

48,724 

+2 

Sausage  casings: 

• 

548 

886 

+37  . 

.  3,634 

4,157 

+14 

344 

499 

+45 

2,142 

2,068 

-3 

 : 

901 

1,027 

+14 

:  7,255 

7,804 

+8 

■ 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

a 

pieces 

pieces 

;  pieces 

pieces 

Hides  and  skins: 

* 
a 

490 

569 

+16 

2,514 

3,275 

+30 

138 

149 

+7 

:  730 

1,110 

+52 

23 

22 

-4  . 

:  160 

219 

+36 

144 

255 

+77 

:  728 

1,063 

+46 

1/  Includes  inedible  tallow,  oleic  acid  or  red  oil,  stearic  acid,  and  other 
inedible  animal  greases,  fats,  and  oils.  2/  Includes  edible  tallow,  oleo  oil 
and  stearin,  oleo  stock  and  shortenings,  animal  fat,  excluding  lard. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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U.K.  LARD  IMPORTS 
DROP  25  PERCENT 


U.K.  lard  imports  of  117,791,000  pounds  in  the  first  k  months  of 
1961  were  25  percent  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  i960. 

The  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier,  filling  68  percent  of 
the  total  for  January-April  I96I.     In  the  same  period  of  i960,  the  U.S. 
share  was  82  percent.     In  1961  the  United  Kingdom  took  20  million  pounds 
from  France,  5  from  Denmark,  and  h  each  from  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 


LARD:    U.K.  imports  by  country  of  origin  and  country 
percentage  of  total,  January-April  i960  and  1961 


• 

[January- April  i960  , 

January- April  1961 

Country  of  origin  ' 

' Quantity 

• 

[Percent 
[of  total 

'Quantity 

[Percent 
'of  total 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

United  States  :  129,372 

France   15, 9^3 

Belgium  :  l,6oU 

Denmark  :  h}  6^3 

Netherlands  :  3 ,  5U1 

Canada   1,502 

Sweden  :  1,51^ 

Other  countries...  :  319 

Total  ;  158,U38 

U.S.  Packers  Provisions  Agents  Committee. 

U.S.S.R.  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
PRODUCER  OF  HORSEMEAT 


Percent 

8I.7 
10.1 
1.0 

2.9 
2.2 
0.9 
1.0 
0.2 


1,000 

pounds 

80,127 
19,812 
3,896 
5,175 
3,875 
307 
726 

3,873 


Percent 

68.0 
16.8 
3.3 

h.k 
3.3 
0.3 
0.6 

3.3 


100.0     117,791     iQQ .0 


The  U.S.S.R.  has  become  the  largest  producer  of  horsemeat  in  the 
world  because  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  use  of  horses  of  farms  and  in 
cities . 


Production  rose  from  26  million  pounds  in  1950  to  U63  million  in 
1956.     Output  was  reported  at  h^O  million  pounds  in  1959*    Horse  numbers 
rose  steadily  following  World  War  II,  and  reached  a  peak  of  15»3  million 
head  on  January  1,  1953  •     Numbers  remained  unchanged  in  1953  "but  have 
decreased  rapidly  each  succeeding  year.    There  were  11.0  million  at  the 
beginning  of  i960.     Output  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  and  goat 
meat  has  been  estimated  at  13.5  billion  pounds. 
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Communist  leaders  have  urged  the  people  to  use  horsemeat  as  a  means 
of  augmenting  the  current  meat  supply—thus  providing  a  market  for  excess 
draft  animals  and  hastening  mechanization.    Horses  are  not  usually  raised 
specifically  for  meat  because  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  make  more  efficient 
gains  from  fodder  and  forage. 

If  each  member  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ate  his  per  capita  share  of  horse- 
meat,  he  would  receive  only  2,1  pounds  per  year.    France  is  the  second 
largest  producer  with  a  recorded  output  of  229  million  pounds,  which  is 
equal  to  5.1  pounds  per  capita.    U.S.  production  probably  amounts  to 
less  than  50  million  pounds.     In  the  United  States,  horsemeat  is  seldom 
used  for  human  consumption  but  as  food  for  dogs  and  other  pets.  The 
United  States  is  a  relatively  large  importer  of  slaughter  horses  from 
Canada  and  dressed  meat  from  Mexico  and  Argentina. 

NORWAY  ESTABLISHES  NEW 
GRAIN  SUPPORT  PRICES 

A  new  Norwegian  grain  support  price  agreement,  signed  by  the  govern- 
ment's Ministry  of  Prices  and  Wages,  the  Norwegian  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
Smallholders  Association,  considerably  increases  the  guaranteed  producer 
prices  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  pact,  effective  July  1,  supersedes  the  previous  3-year  agreement 
(July  1,  1958;  through  June  30,  1961).    The  pact  covers  a  period  of  only 
2  years  to  make  it  conform  with  recently  concluded  trade  union  contracts. 

GRAINS:    Norway,  support  prices,  1958-61  and  1961-63 


Grain  '[  1958-61  |  1961-63 


:      Kroners  Dollars  Kroners  Dollars 

:per  metric  ton  per  bu.  1/  per  metric  ton  per  bu.  l/ 

Wheat  :  900  3.^2  1,020  3.87 

Rye  :  830  2.9^  950  3.37 

Barley  :  700  2.13  750  2.28 

Oats  :  610  1.214-  660  1.3k 


1/  As  of  June  2b,  1961,  one  Norwegian  kroner  =  U.S.  SO. 1395. 

According  to  Norwegian  press  reports,  the  new  agreement,  which  also 
specifies  support  prices  for  other  agricultural  products,  will  result  in 
a  10  to  12  percent  increase  in  net  farm  income. 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  all  domestic  and  imported  grains  remain 
a  monopoly  of  the  State  Grain  Corporation.    The  corporation's  operations 
are  somewhat  circumscribed  by  Norway's  membership  in  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  and  by  the  provisions  of  its  3-year  trade  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  latter  is  to  provide  Norway  with  an  export  market 
for  hardened  marine  fats  and  salted  herring. 

Under  the  agreement ,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  I96I,  Norway  each 
year  obtains  from  the  U.S.S.R.  75,000  metric  tons  (2,756,000  bushels)  of 
wheat—about  25  percent  of  its  wheat  import  requirements—and  30,000 
metric  tons  (l,l8l,000  bushels)  of  rye— about  50  percent  of  its  rye  im- 
port requirements.    The  balance  of  Norway's  grain  imports  come  from 
Canada,  United  States,  France,  and  Argentina. 

AUSTRALIA  SHIPS  BEEF 
TO  U.S.  AND  CANADA 

Four  ships  left  Australia  June  Ik  and  15  with  7,168,000  pounds  of 
frozen  beef  for  North  America.    The  United  States  will  receive  7,056,000 
pounds  and  Canada  112,000.  • 


Ship  [  Sailing  date     1 Destination  l/  !  Quantity 

•  •  — *  • 


:  Pounds 

Mariposa  :  June  ik           Los  Angeles  315, 8^0 

:  San  Francisco  291,200 

Oriana  :  do.  ik          Los  Angeles  1^1,120 

:  San  Francisco  kQO,96o 

Citos  :  do.  15          New  York  553,280 

:  Philadelphia  l8l,^0 

:  Boston  210, 560 

:  Baltimore  22,1+00 

Antarctic  Ocean  :  do.  15          New  York  3,973,760 

:  Philadelphia  631,680 

:  Boston  333, 760 

:  Toronto  91,8^0 

  :  Montreal  20,l60 


1/  Cities  listed  indicate  location  of  purchaser  and  usually  the  port 
of  arrival  and  general  market  area,  but  the  meat  may  be  diverted  to 
other  areas  for  sale. 

BELGIUM  INCREASES  IMPORT  LICENSE 
TAXES  ON  GRAIN  PRODUCTS 

Belgium  increased  its  license  taxes  on  imports  of  grain  products  an 
average  of  about  kj  percent,  effective  June  5« 

These  taxes  are  levied  to  bring  the  prices  of  imported  grain  products 
in  line  with  the  respective  domestic  prices.     Increases  in  the  import 
taxes  on  feed  grains  were  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  3, 
1961. 
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GRAIN  PRODUCTS:    Belgium,  import  license  taxes 


Product 

j  Old 

rates 

New 

rates 

.Belgian  francs  Dollars 

.Belgian  francs  Dollars 

per  100  k£ 

I,    per  100  lb. 

:    per  100  kg 

5.    per  100  lb. 

r  j.uur  01  ; 

• 
• 

• 

l  224 

2.0m- 

:  324 

2.95 

:  200 

i  On 

l.o2  # 

:  300 

2.73 

Wiled.  0     ^IlUI-X  t-X  ...Cll  UcU.  J  . 

n  /Co 

:  152 

1.4-7 

:  234 

2.13 

O-nol  4- 

:  162 

1.^7 

:  234- 

2.13 

;  162 

1.4-7 

:  234 

2.13 

-i  /To 

lo2 

1.4-7 

:  234 

2.13 

2.0M- 

:  324 

2.95 

oereai.  i±our  oxner 

• 

• 

oiian  auuvc  anu. 

• 
t 

U  UIlCX     l/Ildl.  XX-.C 

• 

:  200 

l.o2 

:  300 

2.73 

uX  Ua 0  o  ^    ocmi_HJJ.J_I.lcxo  , 

• 

etc  •  of ; 

T_Hro 

:  loO 

1  .64 

\  260 

2.36 

T5»T1"W»T  Air 

0  nix 

:  3^4 

fleet"  c? 

:  259 

2.36 

:  374- 

3 .40 

Ucl  cdll.    UWlcX  Ulldl. 

• 

■\jhpa-\-.     tvp    "ha"rl  pv 

w  _  i  v_  a.  «/ ,     x  v     ,     *~J  ~  —  _j_  ^_  v  , 

n  inix  ! 

J. .  oh-  ; 

i  fin 

^.To  "1  -f-     I  nir  Ci vi    v»  a  o  o  "f"  ci o  1 

178 

1.62  < 

:  257 

2.3^ 

LrX  d-Lii    i  cblUUco  ^UU-lcX 

• 

than  rice )•■•••••■••• 

:  135 

I.23  : 

195 

1.77 

Other  feed  preparations 

(with  molasses, 

• 

sugar,  etc . )  con- 

• 
• 

taining  grains  or 

• 

byproducts  (other 

• 

\  162 

1.4-7  : 

234 

2.13 

PHILIPPINE  MEAT  IMPORTS  CLOSELY 
CONTROLLED;  TAIiOW  IMPORTS  RISE 

Philippine  imports  of  meat  products  in  i960  dropped  to  the  lowest 
level  in  k  years  but  imports  of  animal  fats  and  greases  were  the  highest 
for  that  period. 

Meat  imports  are  closely  controlled.    Only  cattle  and  fresh,  frozen, 
canned,  and  corned  beef  are  classified  as  decontrolled  items  and  can  be 
imported  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  preferred  exchange  rate  of  2 
Philippine  dollars  to  U.S.  $1.    Unless  foreign  exchange  reserves  improve 
considerably,  imports  of  meat  products  will  continue  to  be  limited.  The 
United  States  supplies  only  a  small  part  of  the  imports  of  canned  beef, 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  Philippine  imports.    South  American  countries  and 
Australia  are  likely  to  continue  to  dominate  this  trade.     Import  restric- 
tions on  variety  meats  have  been  tightened. 
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The  United  States  has  been  the  exclusive  supplier  of  frozen  variety 
meats,  soup,  consomme,  and  chowder  and  has  been  a  large  supplier  of 
sausage  casings,  pork  sausage,  and  other  meat  products. 

The  outlook  for  U.S.  exports  of  inedible  tallows  and  greases  to  the 
Philippines  appears  bright.    During  i960  the  United  States  supplied  all 
of  the  Philippine  import  requirements  of  edible  and  inedible  tallow  and 
a  large  part  of  the  other  animal  fats,  oils,  and  greases.    Domestic  produc- 
tion of  animal  fats  and  oils  is  insignificant,  and  the  domestic  soap 
industry  is  expanding  because  of  increased  consumption  of  laundry  soap. 

MEAT  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS:    Philippine  imports, 1957-60 

item  ;  1957  ;  1958  ;  1959  :  i960 

•  •  •  • 

:    1,000       1,000       1,000  1,000 
:    pounds      pounds      pounds  pounds 

Beef  and  veal:  : 

Fresh  :  8,527  7,897  h,Ql0  1,585 

Canned,  corned,  and  dried  :  18,6^-2  31,887  19, ^  20,333 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  :  115  57  31" 

Pork: 

Sausage  :  ^-,799  2,^21  123  238 

Other  :  227  16  3  1+2 

Other  meat  products:                             :  "  ~ 

Fresh  liver,  kidney,  tongue  :  1,060  3U8  13  18 

Meat  paste  and  spread  .......:  2,619  2,035  ^  18 

Soup,  consomme,  and  chowder  :  L(.  57  51  75 

Other  meat  products,  nec.  1/  :  If  10  203  350  3Q7 

Sausage  casings  (artificial  and  : 

natural )  ,  :  22  22  kk  51 

Total  meat  products  :    36,1+25      kk,^k3      2^,973  22,8o6 

Tallow,  inedible  :  12,295  9,270  10,783  12,357 

Tallow,  edible  :  2  2,568  800  2,072 

Other  animal  oils,  fats,  and  greases.:  1,089  1,391  2I+7  92U 
Shortening,  lard,  or  lard  : 

substitutes  :  29  86  29 

 Total  animal  fats  and  oils....:    l^.lqs      13,315      11,850  15+353 

l/  Includes  poultry. 

Philippine  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
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AUSTRALIA  SHIPS  MUTTON 
TO  NORTH  AMERICA 

Two  ships  left  Australia  in  early  June  with  589,120  pounds  of  mutton 
for  North  America- -^79, 360  for  the  United  States  and  109,760  for  Canada. 


Ship 

\  Sailing  date  \  Destination    \  Quantity 

:  Pounds 

•  June  1          Montreal  109,760 

•  New  York  277,760 
!                             Boston  112,000 

do.  k          New  York  35,8ifO 
Charleston  53,760 

INTERNAT IOrlAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL 
ELECTS  USDA  OFFICIALS 

Robert  G.  Lewis,  Deputy  Administrator,  Price  and  Production,  ASCS, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council  at  its  32nd  session  in  London  in  late  June. 
Arnold  A.  Garthoff ,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Grain  Division,  ASCS,  was 
named  vice-chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Thirty-one  countries  were  represented  "by  delegates  and   advisers,  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  European  Economic  Community 
were  represented  by  observers. 

U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 
EASE  IN  MAY 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  amounted  to  3S7>000  running  bales 
in  May—considerably  below  the  58^-, 000  shipped  in  April  and  the  52^,000 
in  May  of  the  preceding  season. 

Exports  during  the  first  10  months  (August-May)  of  the  current  season 
totaled  6,08^,000  bales — only  slightly  above  the  comparable  1959-60  figure 
of  6,005,000.    Although  exports  thus  far  this  season  are  larger  than  in 
the  same  period  last  season,  shipments  in  the  remaining  2  months  of  I96O-61 
are  likely  to  decline.    Exports  this  season  are  expected  to  total  about 
6.5  million  running  bales,  compared  with  "J .2  million  last  season  and  an 
annual  average  of  5«1  million  during  the  past  5  seasons. 

Figures  in  500-pound  gross  weight  bales,  comparable  to  those  shown 
in  running  bales  in  the  accompanying  table,  will  be  published  in  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  when  available . 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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COTTON:  U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  average  1950-54-,  annual  1957-59, 

August-May,  1959-60  and  1960-61 

  (Running  bales)  


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination 

tAverage : 

1957  : 

1958  J 

1959  \ 

August -May 

:1950-54: 

:1959-60: 

1960-61 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

:  1,000  : 

1,  000 

:  bales  : 

bales  : 

bales  ; 

bales  : 

:  bales  : 

bales 

53  ] 

:  15: 

:  29i 

:  24] 

:  34 

:  176: 

:  48: 

:  224 

:  178: 

:  172 

25: 

:  8: 

:  23: 

:  17: 

:  21 

18: 

:  12: 

:  32. 

:  30: 

:  28 

:  354; 

:  194: 

:  668: 

:  589. 

:  523 

:  601 

:  101: 

:  582 

:  517 

:  410 

550: 

:  148. 

:  592 

:  509 

:  438 

122: 

110. 

:  20: 

:  224 

:  186 

:  176 

. .  .  :         14 : 

:  12; 

:  1 

:  17 

:  16 

:  13 

1/  : 

:  236- 

:  89: 

:  71 

:  70: 

:  231 

:  23; 

12' 

:  13 

:  6 

:  24 

135: 

:  207: 

:  283. 

:  66 

:  34: 

:  170 

, ,.•  50; 

:  124: 

:  33: 

:  103 

:  93 

:  99 

40; 

77. 

:  11: 

:  104 

:  96: 

:  97 

417; 

:  677 

:  202 

:  593 

:  481: 

:  353 

...  *         83 : 

:  110: 

:  146. 

:  48 

:  3 

:  60 

17: 

;  3. 

21 

:  13 

8 

2,218: 

:  3,370 

:  1,326 

:  3,410 

:  2,862 

:  2,857 

:  63 

:  39 

:  63 

:  51 

:  47 

261 

:  85 

:  309 

:  239 

:  244 

:  34: 

:  2 

:  54 

:  40 

:  44 

,   , •  30; 

:  67 

:  20' 

:  0 

:  0: 

:  0 

18; 

:  45: 

:  9 

:  40< 

:  35 

;  2 

,  ,  .  •  6' 

:  1/ 

:  0. 

:  15 

:  14 

:  4 

„ . .  •  8: 

:  134 

:  123 

:  276 

:  244 

:  211 

. :       246 . 

:  111 

:  77 

:  431 

290 

:  372 

18: 

:  30 

:  16 

:  52 

:  50 

:  35 

Tct*3p1                                               _  «.    «  -  . 

. . . ♦  12 

:  18 

:  12 

:  18 

:  16 

:  8 

.  .  .  •  837 

:  1,127 

521 

:  1,755 

:  1,528 

:  1,660 

. . . :  76 

:  198 

:  219 

:  270 

:  236 

183 

,  .  .  ♦  8 

10 

:  10 

:  11 

:  9 

:  9 

. » .  -  9 

:  57 

:  93 

:  126 

:  106 

:  106 

,  . .  •  84 

:  106 

:  178 

:  203 

:  163 

:  160 

...  *  1 

:  1 

:  1/ 

:  20 

:  14 

s  18 

,  ,  ,  •  6 

:  35 

:  14 

:  44 

:  35 

:  49 

2 

:  7 

:  21 

:  32 

:  31 

:  16 

48 

43 

:  24 

53 

42 

59 

5,717 

\  2,789 

:  7,182 

:  6,005 

1  6,084 

1/  Less  than  500  bales. 


Compiled  by  Cotton  Division,  FAS,  from  Bureau  of  Census  records. 
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BRAZILIAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  UP 

Recent  upward  revisions  in  estimates  of  the  cotton  crop  in 
Northeast  Brazil  place    I96O-6I  production  for  the  whole  country  at 
1.8  million  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  compared  with  1.7  million  in 
1959-60. 

Estimates  of  the  crop  in  South  Brazil,  harvest  of  which  is  now 
about  completed,  have  been  cut  substantially  from  the  levels  fore- 
cast earlier  in  the  season  as  a  result  of  untimely  rains  and  disease 
damage.    Lower  yields  per  acre  in  I96O-6I  compared  with  last  season 
more  than  offset  acreage  increases,  especially  in  Sao  Paulo  and 
Panama . 

Total  area  planted  to  cotton  in  I96O-6I  was  estimated  at  5  mil- 
lion acres,  compared  with  k.6  million  in  1959-60,  reflecting  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  larger  production.    The  government  is  encouraging 
production  by  higher  support  prices,  technical  assistance,  credit 
facilities,  and  expanded  storage  and  transportation  facilities.  Also, 
the  government's  new  coffee  program  may  tend  to  reduce  coffee  areas 
and  expand  acreage  of  cotton  and  other  crops  in  South  Brazil.  In- 
creases in  cotton  production,  however,  may  be  limited  by  such 
factors  as  the  growing  problem  of  fusarium  wilt  in  some  areas ;  rapidly 
increasing  costs  of  production;  stronger  competition  from  other 
types  of  farming,  particularly  cattle  production;  and  climatic 
difficulties  in  some  area. 

In  Northeast  Brazil,  larger  plantings  and  favorable  rains  are 
expected  to  result  in  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  in  I96I-62 
production  above  the  625,000  bales  produced  this  season,  according 
to  early  estimates.    An  increase  is  also  being  forecast  for  South 
Brazil's  I96I-62  crop  to  be  planted  next  September  and  October. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Brazil  totaled  251,000  bales  during  the 
first  8  months  (August -March)  of  the  current  season- -16  percent 
above  the  216,000  shipped  in  the  same  1959-60  period.  Preliminary 
statistics  show  that  shipments  to  principal  destinations  in  August- 
March,  with  1959-60  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany 
32,000  bales  (77,000);  Spain  32,000  (0);  Japan  30,000  (52,000); 
United  Kingdom  26,000  (19,000 );  Hong  Kong  25,000  (6,000);  Belgium 
23,000  (lU,000);  and  France  13,000  (2^,000).    Total  exports  this 
season  likely  will  be  about  10  to  12  percent  larger  than  shipments 
of  Mj-6,000  bales  in  1959-60. 

Brazilian  cotton  consumption  this  season  is  continuing  the  up- 
trend of  recent  years,  reflecting  an  increasing  population  and  a 
general  improvement  in  living  standards.    About  1,275,000  bales  will 
probably  be  used  this  season,  compared  with  1,200,000  a  year  earlier. 
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With  domestic  consumption  and  exports  about  equal  to  production, 
cotton  stocks  this  season  are  not  expected  to  change  much  from  beginning 
stocks  of  675,000  bales  on  August  1,  i960. 

MEXICAN  WINTER  VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS 

From  June  1  through  15,  the  following  quantities  of  Mexican  winter 
vegetables  and  fruit  (in  thousands  of  pounds,  with  last  year's  figures 
shown  in  parentheses),  crossed  the  border  at  Nogales,  Arizona:  cantaloupes, 
3,134  (6,855);  garlic  160  (197);  peppers,  36  (12);  tomatoes,  585  (2, 324); 
watermelons,  2,120  (10,2^0 );  and  grapes,  27  (0). 

AUSTRALIAN  PEANUT  OUTTURN 
RISES  SHARPLY 

Australia's  1960-61  peanut  production,  harvested  mainly  from  April 
through  June  of  this  year,  is  expected  to  total  about  25,000  short  tons 
of  unshelled  nuts  from  i+7,000  acres. 

This  quantity  would  be  about  one-fifth  larger  than  last  year's  crop 
but  almost  one -third  less  than  the  record  outturn  of  1958-59* 

Peanut  production  in  1959-60  was  ho  percent  less  than  the  record  of 
the  previous  year  following  the  introduction  of  quotas  for  No.  1  Pool 
peanuts  (sold  on  the  edible  market),    The  record  crop  of  1958-59  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  tonnage  the  Queensland  Peanut  Marketing  Board  could  sell 
on  the  edible  market,  and  a  large  quantity  was  carried  over  into  the 
following  season.    To  bring  production  in  line  with  market  requirements, 
the  Board  introduced  delivery  quotas  for  the  No.  1  Pool,  with  all  excess 
going  into  a  No.  2  Pool  for  crushing. 

To  permit  disposal  of  the  1959  carryover,  the  delivery  quota  for 
1959-60  was  set  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  required  for  a  normal 
supply  of  edible  nuts.    As  a  result,  acreage  and  production  declined 
sharply . 

Although  stocks  are  still  substantial,  the  bulk  of  the  excess  supplies 
has  now  been  cleared  and  delivery  quotas  for  the  196O-61  season  were  in- 
creased to  reflect  normal  requirements.     Consequently,  acreage  and  produc- 
tion rose  significantly. 

Despite  overproduction  and  marketing  difficulties  for  edible  nuts  in 
Australia,  considerable  quantities  continue  to  be  imported  from  Papua  and 
New  Guinea.    These  nuts  enter  duty-free  and  have  been  underselling 
Australian  nuts.    The  Queensland  Marketing  Board  has  requested  tariff 
protection  against  these  imports.    However,  because  the  growing  of  peanuts 
in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Administration,  both 
as  a  subsistance  crop  for  the  natives  and  as  an  export  crop  by  European 
planters,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  request  will  be  granted. 
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PEANUTS  (UNSHELLED):    Australian  supply  and  distribution, 
fiscal  years  1957-58  through  1960-61 


item  ;  1957-58  ;  1958-59  ;  1959-60  ;  1960-61  1/ 


:  1,000            1,000  1,000  1,000 

:  short  tons    short  tons    short  tons    short  tons 
Supply:  : 

Opening  stocks  :  k.2               1.6  5.0  10.0 

Production  2/  :  9. 9             21.0  35.6  20.8 

Imports  :       8.6  3^3  3^  2.$ 


Total  supply  :      22.7  2j^9  ^0  33. 3 


Distribution:  : 

Seed  :  0.7  1.2  0.8  0.8 

Crushing  :  9.5  7.2  20.2  lk.5 

Peanut  butter  and  paste.:  5 .1+  5.5  5.0  5.0 

Other  food  :  5.0  6.5  7.5  7.5 

Other  :  0.5  0.5  0.5  .5 

Closing  stocks  :  1.6  5.0  10.0  5.0 


Total  distribution...:      22.7  25.9  kk.O  33.3 

l/  Estimated. 2j  Because  the  main  harvest  occurs  during  April-June, 
production  refers  to  previous  year's  growth. 

Compiled  from  official  and  other  sources. 

U.S.  SOYBEAN  EXPORTS  AT  RECORD  HIGH; 
EDIBLE  OILS  AND  OILCAKES  DOWN 

U.S.  soybeans  continued  to  move  to  foreign  markets  at  a  record  rate 
through  May  of  the  current  marketing  year.    Exports  of  edible  oils  (soy- 
bean and  cottonseed)  dropped  sharply  in  May,  thus  widening  the  gap  between 
the  cumulative  total  this  year  and  the  comparable  months  of  last  year. 
Despite  a  pickup  in  May  shipments  of  soybean  meal,  cumulative  exports  of 
all  oilcakes  and  meals  continued  to  be  sharply  below  last  year's  level. 

Soybean  exports  from  October  1,  i960,  through  May  31>  at  a  record 
10l+  million  bushels,  were  6  percent  larger  than  in  the  comparable  months 
of  last  year.    May  shipments  totaled  11. k  million  bushels--the  largest 
monthly  volume  since  December.    Demand  continued  strong,  particularly 
from  the  usual  takers-- Japan,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada-- 
while  Italy  entered  the  market  as  a  buyer  of  over  a  million  bushels. 

Exports  of  edible  oils  through  May,  at  7^0.5  million  pounds,  were 
down  one-sixth  from  the  first  8  months  a  year  earlier,  and  were  one-fourth 
less  than  the  record  98O.I  million  pounds  shipped  in  October-May  1956-57* 
About  one -half  of  the  total  moved  out  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO  and 
one-half  was  dollar  sales. 
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Cottonseed  oil  exports  in  May  dropped  sharply  from  the  heavy  April 
shipments,  despite  the  pickup  in  the  quantity  moving  under  P.L.  1+80--30.3 
million  pounds  largely  to  Egypt  and  Pakistan,  and  the  dollar  sale  of  5«7 
million  to  Mexico. 

The  October-May  total  was  almost  one-third  less  than  in  the  com- 
parable months  of  last  year. 

Soybean  oil  exports  also  were  down  sharply  in  May.    Dollar  shipments 
to  Spain,  at  15.3  million  pounds,  were  roughly  half  the  April  shipments  to 
that  country. 

Some  1.6  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil  moved  to  India  under  P.L.  1+80 
in  May.    The  April  shipment  of  3*9  million  pounds  represented  the  first 
P.L.  1+80  oil  sent  to  India.     October-May  exports  of  soybean  oil  were  6 
percent  less  than  in  the  first  8  months  of  1959-60.    Highlights  of  soy- 
bean oil  sales  this  year  have  been  the  heavy  movements  under  P.L.  1+80  to 
Poland,  Greece,  and  Pakistan  and  the  large  tonnage  sold  to  Spain  for 
dollars . 

Exports  of  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  in  the  first  8  months  of  I96O-6I 
were  almost  one-third  less  in  volume  than  in  1959-60,  reflecting  largely 
the  sharply  reduced  demand  from  Western  Europe  and  Canada. 

SOYBEANS,  EDIBLE  OILS,  AND  OILSEED  CAKES  AND  MEALS:    U.S.  exports 
beginning  October  1,  1958  and  1959;  October-May  1959  and  i960 


Item 


Unit 


1958-59 


1959-60 

y 


October -May 


1959-60  : I96O-61 

 U  \  U— 


Soybeans  

Oil  equivalent.... 

Meal  equivalent . . . 
Edible  oils : 

Soybean  

Cottonseed  


Total, 


Cakes  and  meals : 

Soybean  

Cottonseed, . . . 
Linseed. ...... 


Million  bushels 
do. 

1,000  short  tons 

Million  pounds 
do. 

do. 


1,000  short  tons 
do. 
do. 


Total  2/, 


110.1      11+1.3       98.2  10^.0 

1.208.6  1,551.1    1,077.8  1,1^2.1 

2.608.7  3,281+. 5    2,282.3  2,kkk.k 


930.k 
hok.2 


952.8 
503.3 


^75.0 
1+16.7 


hkk.6 
295.9 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  peanut 
of "other  cakes  and  meals. 


1,33^.6 

1,1+56.1 

891.7 

7^0.5 

:  512.2 

6I+8.7 

^79-7 

1+01.7 

27.3 

l*+0.2 

123.0 

37.1 

31.2 

62.6 

1+8.8 

26.2 

:  581.0 

866.9 

658.3 

1+69.0, 

cake  and  meal  and  small  quantities 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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RECORD  PEANUT  CROP  EXPECTED 
IN  REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa's  I96O-61  peanut  crop  will  be  about 
21^,000  short  tons,  shelled  basis,  according  to  the  latest  official  estimate. 

This  figure  represents  an  increase  of  ^0  percent  over  the  output  of 
1959-60  and  55  percent  above  the  average  outturn  of  the  past  5  years.  The 
record  crop  is  attributed  to  increased  acreage  and  favorable  growing 
conditions . 

PEANUTS  (SHELLED):    Republic  of  South  Africa,  production 
by  crop  years  beginning  May  1,  1955-56  through 

I96O-6I 


Crop  year  Production 


:  Short  tons 

« 

1955-  56   162,073 

1956-  57  :  132,^28 

1957-  58  :  103,2^ 

1958-  59  :  133,^36 

1959-  60  :  151,678 

1960-  61  1/  2lU,000 

1/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Most  of  the  Republic's  peanut  crop  is  harvested  between  March  and 
May.     Sales  start  in  July  and  hit  a-  peak  in  August  and  September, 
although  the  marketing  may  continue  through  to  the  next  year's  crop. 
The  1959-60  crop  was  sold  over  a  10-month  period. 

Since  the  peak  quotations  of  April,  prices  have  declined  on  the 
European  market.    The  downward  movement  has  been  possibly  influenced  by 
(a)  the  presently  reduced  demand  for  oilseeds  and  (b)  large  peanut  crops 
expected  in  the  Republic,  Argentina,  and  perhaps  in  Nigeria  later  in 
the  year. 

The  Republic's  earning  per  ton  in  196I-62  may  be  lower  than  the 
previous  year,  but  with  increased  production  and  exports,  total  earnings 
should  be  maintained  or  increased.    Nigeria- -whose  peanut  outturn  is  3 
to  k  times  the  Republic's — will  also  presumably  increase  exports  in 
1961-62.    However,  because  Nigeria  is  located  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
the  crop  is  harvested  several  months  later  than  the  Republic's,  and  the 
peanut  trade  of  the  latter  country  hopes  to  receive  the  initial  benefit 
of  higher  prices  early  in  the  selling  season.    By  the  time  Nigeria's 
peanuts  move    onto  the  world  market,  the  bulk  of  the  Republic's  crop  may 
be  sold. 
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